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The Discovery of Antique Silver vessels in Hildesheim. 
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(For Illustrations see the present and former Nos.) 



1 he discovery of Silver- Vessels in Hildesheim is of 
extraordinary interest for archaeologists, partly because 
the spot where the objects have been found cannot be 
supposed to belong to Roman colonisation or traced 
to have any connexion with any established historical 
events; and partly because of the richness, purity and 
elegance which characterize the Table-service there dis- 
covered. 

The most probable hypothesis is that we have here 
a part of the Silver Plate belonging to Varus, which, 
becoming the booty of Arminius in the Teutoburg forest, 
was sent by him into the interior and buried in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hildesheim. Should this be so, we see that 
we have to treat of creations belonging to the time of 
the first Roman empire. 

Tho' it is true that Antique silver vessels have, &t 
different times and in great quantities, been found in 
Pompeii, Rome, and Bernay in Normandy yet none of 
these have, the same interest for us, since in none of 
these places has a service for the table, a rich relic of 
a Roman domestic establishment, been met with, by 
which we may form to ourselves an idea of the luxury 
and splendour of those- times. 

At the first sight of the collection we are struck 
with astonishment at the beauty of the forms in general, 
and at the immense size of some of the objects; e. g., 
a crater, or mixing vessel, and an amphora of respec- 
tively 13 and 14 1 /2 inches in height, dimensions very sel- 
dom to be seen in hammered work of silver. 

On a closer inspection, we meet with several cha- 
racters of ornamentation differing essentially from one 
another and in close connection with the forms of the 
vessels. This must lead us to conclude that the original 
possessor was a real connoisseur of Silver Plate and that ' 
he purchased manufacturies of the most diverse character, 
in order to contemplate with legitimate pride his rich 
collection which he knew so well how to estimate at its 
just value. 

Among other objects is to be found the foot of a 
small Egyptian tripod, brought most probably from a 
Roman Asiatic Province. A drinking can, stiff and conical 
in shape, surrounded by alternate groups of animals and 
wreaths, has a great similarity to the earthen vessels 
of Ancient Grecian style. The workmanship is rough, 
but the animals are full of character, and remind us by 
their treatment of Assyrian and Egyptian representations. 
Closely allied to those earthen vessels are several drink- 



ing cups much resembling our own, or still more the 
French coffeecups, and either provided with a circular 
foot or standing on three claws. The mouldings are feebly 
marked, the ornaments engraved or stamped into sheets of 
silver and the incised parts filled in with green enamel. 
This kind of simple combination of colors with the bright- 
ness of the silver must have been of wonderful effect and 
is well worthy of imitation. 

The wreaths and egg and dart ornaments have a 
certain stiff and pattern-like appearance in common with 
the painted Grecian representations of similar character. 

There is also a saltcellar of great interest, recognised 
as such by the kindred treatment of an eggshell which 
contains in its frame 12 cups for eggs, similar to those 
of the saltcellar. 

Nearly related to this highly conventionalized orna- 
mentation, but „ somewhat lighter and more plastic in 
treatment, is a small dish intended apparently for vege- 
tables, as it has the figure of a turnip in the corner, 
while on the top of the cover of another similar dish 
there is a flying duck to indicate its destination for a 
duckpie; a candelabra foot and a pot -stand must also 
be considered to belong to the same genus, on account 
of their sharply designed honey-suckle and scroll-work 
and the low relief of their modelling. 

It is absolutely certain that these objects are of 
Grecian origin, or executed by Grecian artificers, since 
in form and ornamentation they present a complete con- 
trast to another kind of cup and chalice which have 
more the appearance of vessels of state, and which must 
certainly be classed ampng Roman productions. To this 
class belong the Minerva plate, some chalices, a crater 
and three shallow vases from the bottoms of which start 
up in bold relief- what seem to be the heads of the 
Deus lunus, of Cybele and of the infant Hercules slaying 
the serpents. 

Till now we have only remarked, as ornamental mo- 
tives, the simple ivy and laurel wreaths, the honey-suckle 
and scroll-work, the mouldings enriched by being cut into 
eggs and tongues, pearls, or other ornament, but in 
the last named vessels there enters all the richness of 
detail which we find so plentifully distributed over the 
mural paintings of Pompeii. Especially the acanthus 
leaves and scroll form the principal decorative features 
for the numerous interspersed flowers, shells, heads of men 
and animals,, which with charming gracefulness fill up 
the corners, and cover the surface with ornament. In 
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many of these ornamental compositions are observed a 
remarkable knowledge of the true treatment of surface 
modelling, a just alternation of high or low relief, with 
a clear regard to its importance, and to the form of 
the vessel to which the ornamentation is applied. 

The contours also of some of the smaller goblets 
have much affinity with larger Roman state -vessels in 
marble, e. g., one of the, chalices reminds us especially 
of the celebrated vases with the four masks now in the 
Louvre. These masks are most skilfully executed in bold 
relief, and several heads and the whole figure of Minerva 
at the bottoms of the vessels seem to be. almost detached 
from them and essentially alter the originally intended 
form. When such a round figure is found at the bottom 
of a vessel, its border appears like a frame in which 
the figure itself lies like a fruit, exhibiting the effect of 
the alto-relievo. If however there are applied to the 
exterior, or the bulbed part of a vessel, any forms not 
in harmony with the principal contour, this is a great 
fault and a proof of the decline of art. We may also 
discern this in the case of other ornaments, especially 
where an ill- applied naturalism mingles with the con- 
ventional treatment of the ornamentation. 



Both these faults' are apparent in a small cup, so 
overloaded with lions' heads, vine-tendrils and other em- 
blems that a noble simjolicity of form is entirely sacrificed. 

But indeed the skill of the artist in the treatment 
of silver in the time of Augustus is admirable. It is 
just here that the great difference is seen between 
wrought and cast metal. While, with the latter, an 
exact reproduction of the ornament according to the 
mould, is produced, the art-worker, with the former, has 
free scope for the display of his inventive genius or for 
the application of any improvement on the original. The 
monotony imposed by casting does not exist here, and 
in looking attentively on hammered work we discover 
always some new and charming feature or variety of the 
same original idea. 

Most of the vessels were chiefly formed out of two 
sheets of silver, the intermediate space being filled 
with tin. 

We have restricted ourselves to describing the most 
characteristic points of the ornamental treatment of this 
highly interesting discovery, and would refer for more 
ample information on the subject to the archaeological 
reports of the Goettingen Professors. 



Specimens of Ornamentation. 




No. 1. No. 2. 

Nos. 1—10. Antique Silver Vessels discovered in Hildesheim (see Part 4). 
No. 1. Salt-Cellar, being a counterpart to an Eggstand of similar style. 
No. 2. Vegetable-Dish. 



